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BATTLESHIPS 





ky the current naval discussion, the 
British and American governments 
have concentrated their attention upon 
those types of auxiliary craft which were 
not limited by the Washington Treaty of 
\922—-cruisers, submarines and destroy- 
ers. The conclusion of a limitation agree- 
ment in regard to unrestricted auxiliary 
craft is essential if naval competition is 
to be prevented. Nevertheless, even if 
such an agreement is concluded, the fact 
remains that in 1931 both the British and 
American governments are supposed to 
resume the construction of battleships, in 
accordance with the schedules of the 
Washington Treaty. This will not mean 
the resumption of naval competition be- 
tween the British Empire and the United 
States; but it will involve a greatly in- 


expel hbatileship costs 
n $35,000,00% 16, .000, and 
xton Tre: s that the 


cused States ana ihe britisi Empire 
shall each construct fifteen battleships be- 
tween 1931 and 1942. This will mean an 
expenditure by each government of about 
$600,000,000 (the endowment of Harvard 
University is nearly $83,000,000), and it 
is possible that construction costs them- 
selves will increase, meanwhile, in view 
of the technical desirability of strengthen- 
ing new ships against aerial bombs. In 
order to meet air attacks a naval board 
has recommended that battleship decks be 
armored with six or seven inches of 
armor, which is twice the present thick- 
ness. Any such changes will necessarily 
involve increased costs. 


The demand for economy is one argu- 
ment for battleship limitation. In addi- 
tion it has been urged that the usefulness 





of the battleship is declining in view of the 
development of new methods of warfare. 
It is also stated that, in contrast to the 
light cruiser, the battleship is primarily 
a weapon of offense, and that weapons of 
offense are out of place in an era of cov- 
enants and anti-war pacts. Whatever 
these latter arguments may be worth, 
there is no doubt that battleships cost a 
vreat deal of money. Sentiment is con- 
sequently arising in many countries 
against the expenditure of the huge sums 


authorized by the Washington Treaty of 
1922. 


Under that treaty the United States, 
the British Empire and Japan scrapped a 
total of seventy ships, built and building, 
having a tonnage of about 1,600,000 tons. 
As a result of this scrapping, the British 
Empire retained twenty-two battleships 
of 580,450 tons, while the United States 
retained eighteen battleships of 525,850 
tons. The British Empire was also al- 
lowed to complete the construction of the 
Rodney and the Nelson, but it promised 
that upon the completion of these two 
battleships, which are now the most 
powerful afloat, it would scrap four older 
ships, thus reducing the number of. its 
battleships to twenty, with a total of 
558,950 tons. The British and American 
battleships are to remain in this ratio until 
1931. Beginning in that year, each coun- 
try may lay down two or three new battle- 
ships annually, so that by 1942, if the 
Washington Treaty is carried out, each 
government will have fifteen post-Jutland 
battleships, and a total tonnage of 525,000. 
By 1942 the British and American navies 
will stand upon a basis of complete mathe- 
matical equality. 
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For the time being, however, the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty gives to the British 
Empire a superiority over the United 
States both in the number and the tonnage 
of its battleships. This superiority has 
been the object of attack by Senators and 
other critics of the Washington Treaty. 
Thus in the navy debate last January 
Senator McKellar declared in reference to 
the Washington Conference that the 
United States “just sunk her own navy 
and gave Great Britain until 1936 the 
continued undisputed mastery of the seas.” 
Such critics, however, overlook the fact 
that the British Empire was given a 
larger number of battleships because the 
British fleet on the whole is older than 
the American fleet. Seven of the Ameri- 
can battleships were completed between 
1918 and 1923, while all of the British 
battleships, with the exception of the 
Rodney and the Nelson, were completed 
before 1918. The American battleships 
also seem to be superior in gun-power to 
the British ships. They carry 192 large 
guns in comparison with 138 such guns 
for the British. It seems, therefore, that 
the American battleships are fully the 
equal of the British ships in combat 
strength. Indeed, Senator King goes fur- 
ther and states that our battleships are 
stronger than those of the British. 


Already four out of the five signatories 
to the Washington Naval Treaty have 
shown their unwillingness to undertake 
the replacement of battleships as author- 
ized in that document. Under that treaty 
both France and Italy were supposed to 
lay down battleships in 1927 and 1929 for 
replacement purposes; but neither gov- 
ernment has done so because of the heavy 
expenditure involved, and because of the 
belief that the battleship is an outworn 
instrument of warfare. 


At the Geneva Conference of 1927 the 
British Government proposed that the size 
of battleships as fixed in the Washington 
Conference be reduced and the life of such 
vessels extended—proposals which would 
materially reduce replacement costs. The 
only action of the Geneva Conference in 
regard to this proposal was to recommend 
that the conference envisaged by the 
Washington Treaty for August 1931 
should be held earlier in order to make it 
possible to change replacement programs. 


Another suggestion came from the 
Italian Government last October. It pro- 
posed that all battleship replacement be 
postponed until after 1936. The Japanese 
Government has publicly expressed its 
willingness to put off the construction of 
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battleships if the other powers do so. The 
United States has not expressed an official 
opinion on the subject of reducing either 
the number or the size of battleships to 
be replaced. 

Some time before August 1931 we may 
expect a five-power naval conference to 
discuss the battleship question. It is 
possible that such a conference will decide 
that the United States and the British 
Empire should construct let us say seven 
(instead of fifteen) battleships during the 
next ten years, and that the size of battle- 
ships actually constructed should be re- 
duced from 35,000 to 30,000 tons. Fully 
as great economies may be realized along 
these lines as by cruiser reduction. 

Two objections have been made in the 
United States to the British proposal in 
regard to a reduction in the size of future 
battleships. The first is that it would 
work to the advantage of the British Em- 
pire, which has only recently completed 
the powerful Rodney and Nelson. In 
reply to this objection the British delega- 
tion at Geneva offered to make allowance 
for these vessels in working out replace- 
ment schedules. The second objection is 
that the United States needs large battle- 
ships in view of the small number of its 
naval bases. Nevertheless a 30,000-ton 
battleship can carry sufficient fuel to en- 
able it to cruise for great distances. The 
new German armored ship, the Ersatz 
Preussen, which was laid down last De- 
cember, will have, it is estimated, a cruis- 
ing radius of 20,000 miles. 

From the standpoint of national se- 
curity, accordingly, there does not seem 
to be any good reason why the United 
States should refuse to reduce the size and 
number of its battleships, provided other 
powers do the same. R. L. B 





1870-1929: dalla Presa di Roma alla Conciliazi- 


one, by Antonio Monti. 

lardi, 1929. 

The events which gave rise to the “Roman 
question” are viewed in the light of contempo- 
rary newspapers and cartoons. 

Discorsi del 1928, by Benito Mussolini. Milan, 
“Alpes,” 1929. 

This collection of speeches made by Mussolini 
during the past year serves as an excellent 
source-book for Jl Duce’s views on foreign and 
domestic policy. 

Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by Samuel N. 
— Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
A timely study of the Soviet Government’s 

deliberate efforts to promote and direct civic 
activity. The author, who is a_ well-informed 
student of Russian affairs, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the Soviet Government utilizes political, 
economic and ethnic interests for the purpose of 
stimulating class consciousness on the part of 
the citizens. 


Milan, Antonio Vil- 
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